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At Lerner Warehouse 
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The RWDSU 


Is Growing; 235 Organized 
At G. C. Murphy Co. 


Four Big | Warehouse in Pa. 
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Companies 


Orga nized: 350 in Toy Co. 
Sign With RWDSU 


In Atlanta, Ga. 


— See Page 8 


Meany Asks Parties Keep Pledges 


CHICAGO (PAI)—A powerful warning of the ab- 
solute political independence of the AFL-CIO—and the 
demand that both parties live up to their platform and 
campaign promises—has been sounded by Pres. George 
Meany as both parties plunge into their 1958 cam- 
paigns. Appearing before the platform committee of 
the Democratic National Convention here, Meany 
declared: 

“It should be pointed out at the outset that the AFL-CIO 
today is the largest single organization in the United States. 
It represents more than 15 million American working men and 
women. We seek to improve the conditions of all workers. Our 
interests are identical with those of all Americans. Our pro- 
gram is keyed to the national welfare, rather than the selfish 
advantage of any special region or group. ‘ 

“Permit me further to explain that the AFL-CIO is com- 
mitted to a strictly non-partisan political policy. We will not 
become a part of any political party, nor attempt to dominate 
any political party. On the other hand, we will not permit 
any political party to dominate us. The American trade union 
movement has a long history of active interest in political 
affairs. We intend to intensify that activity, this year and in 
the future. 

“Our political action program will be directed along these 
lines—we will do our utmost to persuade union members and 
their families and friends to register and to vote; we will 
distribute, as widely as we can, factual information on the 
candidates and the issues; and we will endorse candidates for 
public office on the basis of their record and platform, regard- 
less of their political affiliation.” 

In line with this policy a decision on whether the AFL- 
CIO this year will endorse a presidential candidate will not 
be made until after the Democratic and Republican national 
conventions, and their platforms are adopted. On Aug. 27, the 





AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany with Democratic Senators Paul 
H. Douglas of Illinois (center) and John F. Kennedy of 
Massachusetts. 

' 


AFL-CIO Executive Committee will meet and decide on its 
1956 course. 

Also in line with this policy, labor leaders attending the 
two conventions are strictly on their own and will not be 
authorized to speak for the merged AFL-CIO. In addition, 
the AFL-CIO suggestions for both the Democratic and Repub- 
lican platforms will be couched in identical terms. 








45.6 Cent Package Ends 27 Day Walkout 





Steelworkers Hail Strike Victory 


NEW YORK—Steel production climbed toward normal production levels as the Steelworkers returned to 
mills, mines and factories following their strike victory wrapped up in a 45.6-cent hourly package over three 


years. 


The pact agreed upon July 27 guar- 
antees three years of steady gains in 
wages and fringe benefits without the 
possibility of work interruption through 
strike or lockout. The steel industry had 
demanded a five-year pact. 


USWA Pres. David J. McDonald told 
reporters after the memorandum of 
agreement had been signed that his 
union was “very happy” with the settle- 
ment. He added that he hoped “it will 
be the last time the Steelworkers and the 
steel industry have to go through that 
kind of experience.” 


The 170-man USWA wage policy com- 
mittee unanimously approved the strike 
settlement terms only moments before 
the union and management principals 
signed the documents before reporters 
and cameramen. 


The committee was told that the set- 





tlement incorporated every benefit pre- 
viously offered by the industry, but in 
a three-year span instead of the five 
years proposed by the companies. In 
addition, the union “won substantial 
improvements in nearly every benefit 
originally proposed and obtained im- 
portant benefits never contained in the 
industry’s prior offer.” 

The 45.6 cent package is not the in- 
dustry’s cost figure, union spokesmen 
said, but is the -actual gain te Steel- 
workers. The total breaks down to 20.3 
cents in benefits the first year, 12.2 cents 
the second year and 13.1 cents the third 
year. 

The value to Steelworkers was esti- 
mated at over $1.3 billion. 

@ Over the three years, USWA will get 
a total of 28.7 cents in wage boosts; 10.3 
cents the first year, 9.1 cents hourly in 
the second and third years. 


e From the former $1.65 minimum 
rate in the industry, the scale will go to 
$1.82 hourly immediately, to $1.89 a year 
hence and to $1.96 two years from now. 


e In addition, the Steelworkers are 
protected against a rise in the cost of 
living by a provision for automatic wage 
adjustments every six months if living 
costs climb. ° 


@ Sunday premium pay, a notable 
triumph for the union against the tradi- 
tional stand by incustry, will be paid at 
the rate of 10 percent or 25 cents an hour, 
whichever is greater, the first year; 20 
percent or 52 cents an hour the second 
year and 25 percent or 68 cents an hour 
in the third year of the agreement. 


As predicted, the strike’s conclusion 
was followed immediately by announce- 
ment of an increase in steel prices. The 
industry upped prices $8.50 a ton. 





Record Li ving Costs Mar GOP Prosperity’ 


WASHINGTON—The Republican theme song of prosperity and stability has suffered a sharp setback 
with announcement that the cost of living shot up to a new high during the month of June. 
The Consumers Price Index rose to 116.2, the highest level on record, representing an increase of eight- 


tenths of a point. It was the fourth suc- 
cessive rise, and another—although not 
quite so large—is expected for July. 


Although ordinary living expenses are 
still climbing slowly, the big rise in June 
came in food prices which shot up two 


percent, most of it in fresh vegetables , 


and fruit. How much of the increased 
prices went to farmers and how much to 
middle-men was not known. 


Officials of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics said that while they had expected 
an increase, they had not expected that 
it would be as much as it turned out to 
be. They are hopeful that food prices 
will drop off in August and September 
as crops come on the market. 

Otherwise on the economic front re- 
ports were favorable. The Department 
of Commerce reported that national 
income during the first three months 
of 1956 was running at an annual rate 
of $335 billions, or about $10 billions 
more than last year. All economic 
groups shared in the increase except 
the farmers whose annual income rate 
was still slightly behind that for 1955, 


The Commerce Department also re- 





Steinbock II], 
Recovering 


Max Steinbock, editor of The Record, 
was stricken with a heart attack on 
Tuesday, July 24. His physician reported 
the attack to be a mild one, and Stein- 
bock has been recuperating at his home 
in Valley Stream, Long Island. His 
physician said that recovery has been 
steady. 


Steinbock was out of bed last week 
and will continue resting at his home 
prior to resuming his duties as editor 
of The Record. 


Many leaders and members of the 
RWDSU and its locals phoned and 
wrote to Steinbock upon learning of the 
attack, expressing their hope for his 
speedy recovery and return to work. 
Steinbock asked that The Record ex- 
press his appreciation for the get-well 
messages. 
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“It is the duty of trade unioni:ts, 
their friends and sympathizers, and 
all lovers of freedom, justice and 
democratic ideals and institutions, 
to unite in defeating those seeking 
public office who are indifferent or 
hostile to the people’s interests and 
the aspirations of labor.” 


—SAMUEL GOMPERS, founder 
of the AFL, in pamphlet, “La- 
bor’s Political Banner Un- 
furled,” 1920. 
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Fund Drive for COPE Over 


The campaign to raise a record $35,000 
among RDWSU members for the Commit- 
tee on Political Education (COPE) of the 
AFL-CIO is now in full swing, Pres. Max 
Greenberg announced. He said more than 
$11,000 has been turned in to the Interna- 
tional by 40 locals, “and with many lecals 





000 Mark 

















> reporting that they will fulfill their 
pledges, our goal of $35,000 is realizable.” 
6 Pres. Greenberg reminded all mem- 
7 bers of tl.e great stake labor has in the 
current national elections, and the press- 
8 ing need of COPE for funds immediately 
to bring labor’s message to the country in 
8 the campaign. He urged that every mem- 
-9 ber play a personal role in the campaign 
by seeing to it that his dollar bill is in- 
10 cluded in COPE’s election campaign 
arsenal. Following are the contributions 
1] turned in to the RWDSU for COPE thus 
far. 
12 , 
‘2 _ COPE HONOR ROLL OF LOCALS 
13 (Contributions received up to 
14 August 15) 
14 Local City Amount 
1S New York City $500.00 
15 19 Memphis, Tenn. 120.00 
26 Suffolk, Va. 160.50 
87B Cleveland, Ohio 10.00 
icts 94 Marysville, Ohio 25.00 
and 108 Newark, N. J. 1,000.00 
d 142 Buffalo, N. Y. 17.00 
= 184L Kansas City, Kans. 169.00 | . 
one, 226 Trenton, N. J. 50.00 
ing 228 += Bristol, Pa. 50.00 
t or 273 South Bend, Ind. 19.00 
and 280 Elm Grove, W. Va. 100.00 
305 Westchester, N. Y. 500.00 
338 New York City 1,650.00 
ider 357 Anderson, Ind. 52.00 
'La- 390 #=©Cincinnati, Ohio 110.00 
Un- 425 Bethlehem, Pa. 17.00 
432 Kansas City, Mo. 10.00 
443 Mason, Michigan 4.00 
: 453 Gadsden, Ala. 55.00 
Mth" 4 506 Gadsden, Ala. 79.00 
z 583A No. Attleboro, Mass. 2.00 
585 New York City 50.00 
: 588 Malden, Mass. 24.00 
596A Providence, R. I. 36.00 
7 3 721 New York @ty 155.00 
° 3 835 Indianapolis, Ind. 10.00 
850 Girard, Pa. 10.00 
853. New York City 27.00 
r. 906 New York City 1.000.00 
| 970 Ottawa, Ill. 14.10 
3 1085 Berwick, Pa. 15.00 
3 1102 New York City 350.00 
tt 5 1125 New Yerk City 200.00 
3 1199 New York City 1,000.00 
or E | 1268 New York City 400.00 
ry | NEJB «Boston, Mass. 204.50 j 
3 Sask. Jt. Bd., Canada 1,900.00 4 i f 
m 3 Indiana Jt. Bd. 10.00 be ‘ Met nas “ " : 
ts 3 District 65, New York City 1,000.00 Highlight of COPE fund drive among RWDSU locals is contribution of $1,650 by members of Retail Food 
5 TOTAL aay 2505 2 Employees Local 338. Pres. Julius Sum of ‘338’ is shown (1.) turning over check te RWDSU Pres. Max 
: cna Greenberg. Said Pres. Sum: “This is only the beginning“for us. Our members are vitally interested ip 
or 3 political action, and are anxious to contribute their dollars to COPE. This is a bread and butter matter. 
or 
or I V a & I e e3::9 : 
1 Its Wait Till Next Yea Retail Minimum Wage C 
ait fl ex Car On al Inimum ge VLoverage 
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The 84th Congress has gone home to mend, 
or to ride, or to put up, political fences in 
preparation for the national elections this com- 
ing November. A round-up of its accomplish- 
ments and failures will be found on Page 9 
of this issue of The Record. As regards organiz- 
ed labor’s number one legislative goal, however 
—it looks as if the millions of retail workers 
unprotected by the federal minimum wage law 
will have’ to-wait until next year. 


Chances for extension of minimum wage cov- 
erage to retail, according to RWDSU’s legislative 
representative, Kenneth Meiklejohn, are good. 
Meiklejohn reports from Washington that 
“There is a general feeling that much of the 


work of organized labor and of labor’s allies 
in the Congress, has paid off, and there is great 
hope that extension of coverage will be passed 
by the new Congress coming in January 1957.” 

Meiklejohn gave first importance to the hard 
fought campaign of the RWDSU, culminating 


Aug. 19, 1956 


in the 1,000-member mobilization in the na- 
tion’s capital last May, in his analysis of the 
status of the minimum wage fight. He pointed 
out that it was a dramatic physical demonstra- 
tion of the strong labor sentiment for extension 
of coverage, and along with other evidence of 
popular support of this legislation, actually 
forced hearings, although belated ones, to be 
held by the House Labor Sub-committee head- 
ed by Dixiecrat Barden of North Carolina. 


Testimony for Retail Coverage 


The RWDSU campaign was also featured by 
the appearance of Pres. Max Greenberg be- 
fore the Senate Labor Subcommittee, where 
he gave powerful testimony in behalf of ex- 
tension of the law, and in a written argument 
put before the House committee. 

Meiklejohn stressed that winning a victory 
in this campaign would take plenty of effort, 
but “we are much further along the way to 
svccess than we were last year, when most of 
labor was concentrating on getting passage of 


the $1 an hour minimum wage, and when retail 
coverage had to go by the boards.” 


Just prior to the end of Congress, the AFL- 
CIO asked the House Labor Subcommittee to 
approve legislation extending coverage to more 
than 9% million workers not now protected, 
most of them in the retail industry in great 
chain operations and large independent stores, 
The AFL-CIO statement stressed the fact that 
small neighborhood businesses were not being 
considered in the AFL-CIO recommendations, 


The battle will continue during these hectie 
pre-election months in another form—a form 
in which organized working people can make 
their influence most strongly felt in the legis- 
lative halls. That is, by giving good, hard cash 
to the AFL-CIO Committee on Political Educa- 
tion (COPE), and ‘hereby helping to elect men 
to run the government who will respond to the 
needs and aspirations of working people with 
laws such as the extension of minimum wage 
coverage to retail. 
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First Big Railroad Union 
Affiliates With AFL-CIO 


WINNIPEG; Can., (PAI)—The 96,000-mem- 
ber Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemer—first of the long-independent 
Big Four operating railroad unions—has de- 
cided to affiliate with the AFL-CIO. 


This historic decision has just been taken by the 
union’s general policy committee which has auth- 
orized Pres. H. H. Gilbert to effect affiliation “at a 
time deemed appropriate by him.” 


The decision of the BLF&E to break through the 
barriers which have separated most operating rail- 
roaders from the rest of the labor movement for the 
Past 70 years is historically important. Whether it 
sets a precedent for the other operating railroad 
brotherhoods remains to be seen. 


Pres. W. P. Kennedy of the powerful, 200,000- 
member Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen already 
has expressed pleasure at the merger of the AFL 
and CIO and was a guest of the unity convention 
in December 1955. He also was a guest of the AFL- 
CIO at the dedication of the new AFL-CIO head- 
quarters. 

All of the Big Four operating Brotherhoods, 
whose total membership runs between 400,000 
and 500,000, are veterans in the history of the 
American labor movement and have been inde- 
pendent since their founding. Oldest of them is 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers which 
was founded in 1863. 

Already strong unions in their own right and con- 
cerned with problems peculiar to the railroad in- 
dustry, the Big Four did not feel the need for af- 
filiation with other unions through the newly formed 
American Federation of Labor in 1886. Largely 
founded as insurance and benevolent brotherhoods, 
they were part of an industry which has had sep- 
arate treatment by the Federal Government. Thus 
railroaders have their own special retirement system 
and their own special Railway Labor Act, 


In its resolution approving affiliation with the - 


AFL-CIO, the BLF&E policy committee said: 

“The need for greater unity and concerted action 
by the labor forces on the North American con- 
tinent is becoming more and more impelling in as- 
suring that the economic and industrial rights and 
interests of the workers may be safeguarded and our 
full democratic processes preserved.” 


Labor Press to Khrushchev 


WASHINGTON — The AFL-CIO’s International 
Labor Press Assn. has taken issue with Soviet Com- 
munist Party chairman Khrushchev’s statement that 
workers do not have a free press in the “Free World.” 

Pointing out that ILPA has 250 labor newspaper 
and magazine affiliates with a total circulation of 
25 million, ILPA Sec. Treas. Bernard Mullady de- 
Olared: 

“Mr, Khrushchev may not know it, but the trade 
unions of the United States are taking full advantage 
of the opportunity to reach their members through 
their own free press and the radio.” 





Sales in the nine major department 


building to replace the company’s pre- 








LOWENSTEIN STRIKE: Pres. William Pollock 

of Textile Workers Union, joins picket line of 

Local 710 outside Lowenstein plant at Rock 

Hill, S. C. The plant was struck after months 

of fruitless negotiations to get the company to 

consider a wage increase. Labor is boycotting 
all Lowenstein products. 





Lovelorn Advised: Join Union 


WASHINGTON—Mary Haworth, who runs a syn- 
dicated column on “advice to the lovelorn” and the 
troubled in the Washifgton Post and Times-Herald 
and other newspapers, now is offering this sage ad- 
vice: Join a union. 


It seems that three men in their upper fifties, with 
more than 25 years of service to their employer, wrote 
Mrs. Haworth. As white collar workers they had no 
success in dealing with their employer directly and 
were desperately in need of pay increases and other 
benefits. 

As they looked around they observed that: 

“The union workers get their periodic pay in- 
crease, in addition to pension, health and welfare 
insurance benefits that are paid for by the company. 
We realize how unfair our employer is; but even so, 
what cah we do? We are trapped.” 

Mrs. Haworth replied that “if you aren’t manage- 
ment, nor a representative of management in deal- 
ing with labor in your outfit, then you come urder 
the heading of labor, I should think—and you ought 
to explore the possibilities of joining forces with 
organized labor, to get the help of union backing.” 


In addition, Mrs. Haworth observed that “the, 


office clerical segment of the working population has 
been a little weak in the labor movement, to date, 
it seems.” 
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Arbiter Reverses 25 
Westinghouse Firings 


WASHINGTON—The final issue of the 156- 
day strike by the Electrical Workers against 
Westinghouse has just been resolved by an 
arbitrator who set aside or modified penalties 
imposed by the firm on 35 strikers. 


The arbitrator, William E. Simkin of Philadelphia, 

ordered 20 out of 25 discharged workers restored to 

“their jobs and either completely eliminated or re- 
duced suspension periods for six out of 10 others. 


IUE Pres. James B. Carey described Simkin’s action 
as “a severe rebuke to the company’s attitude of 
vindictiveness toward strikers.” 


The question of 97 discharges loomed important 
in settling the strike which ran from Oct. 17, 1955, 
to Mar. 20, 1956. When the strike was ended the 
company had backed down on 61 discharges and 
agreed to arbitrate the remainder after reclassify- 
ing ‘them as indefinite suspensions. 


Simkin held Westinghouse responsible for 
much of the strike trouble through its back-to- 
work movements which failed. 

He said in part: 

“It is almost a maxim of labor relations that a 
real threat to a union’s continued existence will bring 
forth all possible legal counter-measures on the part 
of the union and its most active members. 


“Moreover, it can be predicted with almost equal 
certainty that most acts will ‘flop over’ the border- 
line of legality if the threat persists over a period 
of time.” 


100,000 Win 10c Raise 


NEW YORK—A wage boost of 10 cents an hour 
across the board and increased insurance and re- 
tirement benefits have been won by 100,000 shirt and 
other cotton garment workers through negotiations 
by the Clothing Workers and leading manufacturers, 

Industry retirement benefits were raised from $35 
to $42.50 a month in addition to social security. 


Miami Motel Signs 


MIAMI, Fla.—The Hotel & Restaurant Employees 
have cracked the motel situation in their drive to 
organize the tourist places at this resort. 


The 252-room Colonial Inn Motel, largest in the 
Greater Miami area, has signed a contract with Lo- 
cal 255, the first motel to do so since the union 
began its drive to organize the 3,000 workers in about 
70 motels here. About 100 employes are covered in 
the new pact. 


The agreement gives union recognition and séts 
wages for waiters and waitresses at $24-$30 a week; 
maids, $36; front bartenders, $65; head bartenders, 
$85; cooks, $100 and up. 

Waiters and waitresses will get a $2 increase Nov. 
1, 1957, and all other categofies will get a $3 boost. 


15,000 customers on the first day... 








steres in New York City recorded an 
yaverage 5.5% increase for the month of 
July over the 1955 volume... Macy’s 
celebrated the opening of its 33rd store, 


with a ehuck wagon breakfast and 
square dancing ... Lerner Shops re- 
ports a 3.5% decline in July, 1956 sales 
compared with last year’s similar per- 
iod ... W. T. Grant, which established 
its first store in 1906, recently opened 

600th unit in a shopping center out- 
ide of Kansas City, Mo. For the month 
of July the company recorded a 3.1% 
in sales over July of ’55... 
Bros. of New York distributed 
100 tons of clothing of all sizes 
and descriptions among survivors of the 
... Allied Stores’ Jordan 
Marsh unit in Miami will celebrate its 
first birthday in February by adding two 
present store .. . Instal- 
sales at department stores in June 
19% over June 1955, but dipped 
8% under May sales... Sears, Roebuck 


AH 


! 


sent warehouse in Richmond, Va. 
sees 
Woolworth’s chalked up an increase 
in net profits and sales in the first half 
of this year. The company has finished 
plans for three stores to be built in 
California and a new enlarged unit in 
Glens Falls, N. Y., to replace the pre- 
vious unit destroyed by fire last March. 
... Half year net profit of the McCrory 
Stores declined but sales were higher 
than a year ago... Walgreen Co, had 
sales of $17,775,159 in the month of 
June, an increase of 12.9% over the 
same month’s volume a year ago. . 
Net earnings of the 8S. S. Kresge Co. 
increased 11% and sales 5.1% in the 
first half compared with a year ago. 
ee 


Conditions in the toy business have 
been described as normal for this time 
of year but suffer by comparison with 
the exceptionally good showing made 
@ year ago... June shoe production 


fell sharply below the output of May - 


and the corresponding 1955 month, ac- 
cording to the Tanners Couneil of Amer- 


six months of 1956 remained above that 
of last year .. . Retail jewelers had a 
profit margin after taxes of 2.7% in 
1955 according to the American National 
Retail Jewelers Assn. .. Based on an in- 
dustry survey which showed a 17% in- 


crease in shipments for the first six _ 


months of this year, the furniture in- 
dustry expects an increase of 8 to 10% 
in business during 1956. 

s es & 

A & P reported increases in both 
sales and earnings for the fiscal year 
ended Feb. 25, 1956 .. . Safeway Stores 
is planning to have a $2 million dis- 
tribution center in Butte, Montana, 
which will service all of Montana and 
northern Wyoming... Foremost Dairies 
showed record profits for the second 
quarter and first six months of 1956 
and predicted continued gains during 
the second half of the year... By 
going under a “Big Top”, Grand Union’s 
East Paterson, N. J.. unit was back in 
business eight days after a fire had des- 
troyed the regular store. The temporary 
set-up of three flame-proof tents drew 


National Dairy, the nation’s leader in 
dairy products, achieved in June the 
highest sales and earnings in its his- 
tory ... Earnings of Food Fair Stores, 
in the fiscal year ended April, rose 16.7 
percent ... Second quarter earnings 
of Borden Co. rose to over $614 million. 
ses 
Consumers went $299 million deeper 
into debt during June on instalment 
purchases ... Retail apparel store 
failures numbered ninety-eight in July, 
71% more than in July of last year... 
The cost of living hit a record high 
in June, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported ... By staging a three day 
Parking Lot Carnival of Bargains, But- 
ler Bros. in Van Nuys, Calif., had one 
of its most profitable sales. Major ap- 
pliances and outdoor living items were 
displayed in a 50 by 150 foot area in 
the parking lot behind the store. Free 
popcorn, balloons, bubble gum and 
carousel rides were offered to the chil- 
dren to help generate the carnival at- 
mosphere. ’ 
Compiled by Rosemarie DaSilva 








is planning a 125,000 sq. ft. service 
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FINE, FRIENDLY SETTLEMENT brings smiles to union and company negotiators 
at Food Services of Connecticut and Hew-Dee Co., actually one firm, of Springfield, 


Mass. Second RWDSU pact provides wage boosts 
paid vacations after 7 years, full company payme 
other key gains. Union negotiating committee members in photo 


of 5 
payment for health and 
are 


Stewd, Warren Wells, Rec. Sec. Ruth Weake, Stewd. Ernest LaPierre. Stewd. Bernard 


Gagnon, Chief Stewd. Walter Holben, Heow-Dee Shop Chairman Leo Brunelle, 


Gerald Fournier, Stewd, Robert Burns, NEJB Vice-Pres. Joseph Casey. 











Former Schulte Men Receive 
$150,000 Severance Pay 








NEW YORK CITY.—Beginning last week 166 cheeks ranging up to 
$1,318, and averaging nearly $1,000, were distributed to members of RWDSU 
Local 906, and other locals formerly employed in Schulte Cigar Stores in 
various sections of the country. The money was the- severance pay settle- 
ment won after a two year court battle by Lecal 906, initiated when the 


company declared bankruptcy, and car- 
ried from bankruptcy court up to the 
U. S. Supreme Court. 


The payments amounted to about 75 
percent of what each member was actual- 
ly entitled to, except those whose claim 
was for $600 or less. The latter group, as 
the result of an-—arrangement between 
Local 906 Pres. Joseph McCarthy and the 
courts, recejved full payment. The case 
was fought through the courts by several 
lawyers, including ‘906’ attorney Max 
Goldweber and bankruptcy specialists 
engaged by the union for the campaign. 


Local 906 is distributing the checks 
totaling more than $150,000 te points 
as far south as Virginia, as far north 
as Maine, and west to Chicago. The 
highest amount went te William Fein- 
berg of Brooklyn, who is . receiving 
‘$1,318. Others receiving substantial 
amounts are Stanley Vendetti of Kear- 
ney, N. J., with $1,289; Wilfred Black 
of Baltimore, $1,108, and Michael Con- 
ley of Boston, with $1,089. Lowest pay- 
ment was $64.80. 


Schulte’s went out of business two years 
ago after a prolonged period of poor busi- 
ness. According to its contract with Local 
906 and other RWDSU locals in other 
parts of the country, employees with 10 
to 14 years of service were entitled to two 
weeks’ severance pay, those with 14 to 
20 years were to get four months’ pay, 
and those with more than 20 years would 
receive six months’ pay. 


Court Fight Lost 


The bankrupt company’s financial posi- 
tion was so bad that not enough money 
was on hand to pay these claims. The 
long legal fight resulted in an adverse 








JOSEPH McCARTHY 


decision in the high court, but contact 
was made by Goldweber with a man in 
Chicago named Richard Goodman, who 
was interested in taking over the Schulte 
operations there and was convinced that 
in order to do so he would have to first 
honor the claims of the Schulte workers 
for severance pay. 


The settlement Goodman agreed to had 
been approved beforehand by more than 
90 percent of the former employees. It 
provided payment of the first $600 of all 
claims in full, and 40 percent of the 
balance of all claims running higher than 
$600. The results are payments ranging 
from 60 percent to 100 percent of what 
the employees actually were entitled to. 




















"Strike Won at Celluplastic_ 





FITCHBURG, Mass.—An 11-day strike capped 10 months of struggle by 
nearly 200 employees of the Celluplastic Corp. to bring the RWDSU into 
their plant, The workers just last month wound up the walkout with their first 
RWDSU contract after first fighing for recognition from the employer, then 
a drawn out squabble with another union which they won in a run-off election 


last March, and finally, the strike. 


But Regional Dir. Tom Leone reported that all agreed it was worth the 
trouble. There was unanimous approval for the settlement brought in after 
the strike, which was sparked by the employer’s refusal to budge beyond a 3- 
cent hourly wage increase, as well as other issues. 

The workers settled for 5 cents plus classification boosts up to 15 cents, 
and such key provisions as 6 paid holidays, vacation pay based on 2 percent of 
annual earnings, including overtime; complete company payment of premiums 


for hospital and medical insurance beginning April 1, 1957; 


shift differentials 


raised to 7 and 12 cents an hour for second and third shifts, respectively, as 
well as job security provisions, a grievance procedure and the union shop. 

The picket lines were solid throughout, Leone said. Aid in bringing about 
the settlement was given by the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. 
The union negotiating committee was headed by ‘875’ Pres. Herman Bourque, 
and included Vice-Pres. Frank Mezzanotti, Sec.-Treas. Gladys Bodanza, Record- 
ing Sec. Rose Ann McCue, Siri Lovell, Lillian Leger, Nancy Weeks, George Morse, 
George Stebbins, Roland Brisboise, Bob Constantine and James Sergi, with as- 


sistanee by Leone. 








‘65’ 
Stern’s in 


New York & Northeast 





er Majority at 


Great Neck 


NEW YORK CITY—With a clear majority of the employees of Stern’s 
department store branch in Great Neck, L. I., enrolled as members, Dis- 
trict 65 is asking management for a conference to negotiate a contract. The 


main Stern’s store on 42nd Street in New 
York has been under contract with ‘65’ 
for many years, 


In one of the outstanding successes of 
the union’s widespread organizing drive, 
the ‘65’ membership in the Great Neck 
branch store has increased in. recent 
weeks to a point where a contract is clear- 
ly in order, union officers reported. 


Considerably more than half of the 
full-timers and regular_ part-timers have 
signed cards. In the non-selling depart- 
ments and among the commission sales- 
men, close to 100 percent of the em- 
ployees have joined up. 


These are the results of the all-out 
efforts of the Stern’s Great Neck 65ers 
whe really went out and rolled up their 
sleeves simee the present phase of the 
campaign was launched following the 
union’#tonvention last May. The pledge 
‘they made at convention to bring 
a majority of store’s employees into 
the union has thus been fulfilled, 


Meanwhile, elsewhere in the ‘65’ organ 
izing campaign, marked progress at Bon- 
wit Teller on Fifth Ave, has resulted in 
the filing of a petition for an election 
among the 75 shoe salesmen in the store, 
solidly organized in ‘65’. Election peti- 
tions for other sections of the store that 
are clearly defined as separate units will 
be filed shortly, ‘65’ officers said. 


Fine Gains Scored at 
Outlet’s Beauty Salon 
PROVIDENCE, R. I—The beauty salon 
employees in the Outlet Store last month 
followed up the fine settlement won by 
the selling and non-selling store em- 
ployees with equally good results, includ- 


ing the employer paid pension plan, Int'l 
Rep. Nat Kushner reported. 


In addition, the 35 beauty workers, 
employed by concessionaire Seligman & 
Latz, won wage increases ranging from 
$3 to $18 a week, as well as a number 
of other gains making great improve- 
ments in their working conditions. 








Greenberg Speaks 
At State CI0 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Political action 
and merger plans with the AFL 


- State body will be among top items 


at the 16th Constitutional Conven- 
tion of the New York State CIO on 
Aug. 23-24-25 in Albany. RWDSU 
Pres, Max Greenberg has accept- 
ed an invitation to address the con- 
vention. 

Featured speakers include Gov. Ave- 
rell Harriman, Senator Herbert H. Leh- 
man, Attorney General Jacob K. Javitz, 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner, Industrial 
Commissioner Isador Lubin and Work- 
men’s Compensation Board Chairman 
Angela Parisi. Mayor Erastus Corning 
will extend greetings at the opening ses- 
sion. 

The New York State CIO is a State- 
wide central body with approximately 
1,000,000 members in New York State. 
The State CIO Council coordinates ac- 
tivities of local unions and their area 
councils in the fields of legislation, pol- 
itical activity and community relations, 
It also provides liaison between locals 
and various State government depart- 
ments and gives assistance in some 
organizing situations and disputes. 

Since merger talks between committees 
of the State Federation of Labor and the 
New York State CIO Council are under 
way, one of the convention sessions will 
be devoted to a report of the CIO com- 
mittee and to a discussion of various 
phases of merger. 

Election of officers and executive board 
members will alsg take place at the con- 
vention. Pres. Louis Hollander and Sec.- 
Treas. Harold J. Garno, the latter also 
the State CIO Legislative Representative, 
are each completing 14 years in these 
posts. 





L-S’ Out to Organize New 


Macy Branch Store in L. I. 


NEW YORK CITY.— Local 1-S Vice Pres. Bill Atkinson has been named 
to head the Union’s organizing drive aimed at recruiting 1,200 new Macy 
Department Store workers when the company opens its store at Roosevelt 
Field, L. I., Pres. Sam Kovenetsky announced. Phe store is scheduled to 


open at the end of August. 

The union has assigned a staff of three 
to work with Vice-Pres. Atkinson and has 
received promises of volunteer assistance 
from many of its members living in Nas- 
sau and Suffolk Counties. 

Local 1-S organizing headquarters have 
been established at: 50 Mineola Boulevard 
in Mineola, which is less than one mile 
from the newest addition to the Macy 
chain. 

Other Macy stores represented by Local 
1-S are at Parkchester, Jamaica, White 
Plains and Flatbush, in addition to the 
main Macy store at 34th Street. 

Said Vice-Pres. Atkinson: 

“Local 1-S has always made it a 
practise to organize the branches of 
Macey’s New York as soon as they open. 
We have found that the work of con- 
vineing workers of the merits of Local 
1-S and signing them up makes for 
good union members. 

“We are ready to follow the same 
procedures at Roosevelt Field and are 
confident that the results will be the same 
as they have been in the past—an over- 


whelming vote of confidence for Local: 


1-S and the outstanding conditions it has 
won for its 8,000 members.” 








BILL. ATKINSON 
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NEW YORK MAYOR WAGNER accepts checks totaling $9,150 raised by RWDSU Retail Shoe Locals 1268 and 

287 for 24 service organizations aiding the sick, the poor and other needy groups in this country and abroad. 

The Mayor, seated center, accepts on beHalf of organizations from Local 287 Pres. Sam Lowenthal, who is holding 

checks. RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg, at right, beams approval. Others seated are, from left, Local 1268 Pres, 

Joseph’ Binenbaum and N. Y. City Council Pres. Abe Stark. Standing, |. to r., are other leaders of the two locals, 
Sol Sherman, Sam Ringle, Joseph Berner, David Geisler, Jack Maltz and Charles Cooper. 


. 





DISTRICT 65 PRES. DAVID LIVINGSTON is intemtenndl by commentator Bory eis on his radio show over New 

York Station WMCA. Livingston, shown speaking into hand mike, alternately donned union president's cap, se- 

cretary of state’s cap and political analyst’s cap, at Gray's request, to answer questions ranging from description 

of District 65 through Suez Canal situation, and the upcoming American presidential elections and more. After 

an hour of discussion with Livingston, Gray revealed the interview had been planned as a 12-minute bit, but he 

had found it too interesting to cut off at the scheduled time. The show, as thousands of regular listeners know, 
runs from midnight to 2 a.m. 





ANNUAL SOFTBALL WINNERS are these members of Newton-Upper BRIDAL SHOWER for Patricia Tellier is held outdoors on warm 


Falls, Mass. Local 584A employed at Sherman Paper Products plant, summer's night. Co-workers at Nashua Plastics in Nashua, N. H. 
who handed decisive defeat to the shop’s office team. They managed a gave Pat a surprise cook-out and gift shower for her coming wed- 
triple play in the 9th inning. Game was played at local’s annual outing ding to PFC George Landry in Germany. Check from fellow mem- 
for members and families July 28. bers is presented to Pat, I., by me Chairlady Diana Minasian. 
@ 6 rwdsu RECORD 
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NLRB Election Due Soon Among 235 Employees 





The Midwest 





G. C Murphy Warehouse Organized in Pa. 


McKEESPORT, Pa.—The National Labor 
Relations Board has handed down an order 
for an election within the next few weeks among 
the employees of the G. C. Murphy company’s 
warehouse, where an overwhelming majority of 
the 235 workers have joined RWDSU, Int’l Rep. 
Ernest Burberg reported. 


The election order comes more than three 


months after a majority of the shop signed up 
and a petition was filed with the Board for an 


election. Burberg scored the long delay by the 
Republican-dominated. labor board, and com- 


* 


sweated it out and stuck tegether solidly during 
this period.” 


The McKeesport warehouse is the company’s 
only one, and it services some 300 of the variety 
chaih’s stores in several midwestern states and 
Washington, D. C. The firm plans to build in 
the South for the first time, and has on schedule 
the opening of 34 new stores in that area. 


The shop heard about RWDSU through the 
Steel Workers Union in this city, which is about 
20 miles from Pittsburgh. Help then came from 
the regional AFL-CIO office headed by George 


aid Burberg in the Murphy campaign. The sign- 

«ing of a majority went quickly, with most of 
the employees joining up by the time of the 
second meeting with union leaders. 

Burberg singled out George Puko and Helen 
Ruskin as the spark-plugs of the organizing 
drive. These two rank and file leaders attended 
the NLRB hearings on the union’s election peti- 
tion, There they heard the company insist on 
including the supervisory personnel in the vot- 
ing eligibility list—a clear attempt to sway the 
vote toward the company and against the union. 
As it turned out, the Board disallowed almost 








mended the workers for having 


“patiently 


Craig, who assigned Organizer Frank Lasick to 


half the people the company wanted. 





Wage Gains Scored at 
Kuss Bakery, So. Bend 


SOUTH BEND, Ind.—A general wage 
increase of 5 cents an hour plus a 5-cent 
hourly classification adjustment were 
won in a contract renewal between Local 
273 and the Kuss Bakery, Int'l Rep. Dan 
Roser reported. 

The workers also made vacation im- 
provements, bringing three-week vaca- 
tions to those who have had 8 years on 
the job instead of the former 10 years 
required. 

The negotiating cemmittee was led by 
Roser and included ‘273’ Pres. Joseph 
Lutz, Leo Shamary, Jim Kimmel, Mary 
Ford, Bob Kryspi and Bob Rooks. 





Cemetery Workers Join 
New Local 880 in Ohio 


SPRINGFIELD, O.—No sooner did the 
Bosca Mfg. company strike end in victory 
and a first RWDSU contract, than their 
new Local 880 began to grow. A group of 
16 cemetery workers signed up in ‘880’ 
and are already in negotiations for their 
first union contract, Int’] Rep. Ed Rosen- 
hahn reported. They are employed by 
the Ferncliff Cemetery Assn. 


Ohio Local 379 Moves 
Toward COPE $$ Goal 


COLUMBUS, O. — Members of Local 
379 are well past the half-way mark in 
the campaign to raise $500 in contribu- 
tions to the AFL-CIO Committee on Pol- 
itical Education (COPE), Int’l Rep. Eu- 
gene Ingles reported. Ingles is in charge 
of the local’s campaign. 

On July 25, with less than half of the 
local’s 28 units reporting, $275 had been 
raised. In addition to a number of shops 
in Columbus represented at the COPE 
dance held recently, those which have 
contributed are Borden’s in Mansfield 
and Newark; Isaly, Marion; Donaldson 
Bakery, Columbus; Page Dairy, Mansfield 
and Findlay, and Wiseman Dairy in 
Crooksville. 


Heads lowa‘ ClO Council 











SAM CLARK, president of Local 110 
of the RWDSU in Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, has been elected to the top post 
of the Cedar Rapids Industrial Union 
Council. Clark will likely be the last 
ClO Council president, since the 
city’s ClO and AFL central bodies are 
preparing for a merger soon. 
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Best Pact’ Gained at Gerbers; 
3-Day Nat! Dairy Strike Won 


GRAND RAPIDS, Mich.—Outstanding gains were registered in two contract settlements made last month 
between RWDSU and the Gerber baby food company and the National Dairy plant, Int’l Rep. Jack Kirkwood 


a 






reported, The 800 Gerber workers won “the best contract in their histo 


Helping hand was given to employees of Cherry Growers Co. by 3 Mexican girls 
(center), who were imported by firm to scab. Three men in photo, members of ‘1710’ 
convinced girls to aid their cause. Strike was won after 3 days. 


200 in Cherry Grower Strike 
Nip Employer ‘No Offer’ Stand 


TRAVERSE CITY, Mich.—Nearly 200 employees of the Cherry Growers 
Co. had to strike for three days early this month to get consideration of 
modest contract demands, Regional Dir. Jerry Hughes reported—and they 


won. 

The contract between Local 1710 and 
the cherry packing firm expired last 
May 15. Negotiations from then until 
July 31, the day the workers walked out, 
brought from the company only the de- 
mand that women’s rest periods be elim- 
inated and insistence that there would 
be no wage increase at all. The sessions 
were attended by federal and state me- 
diation men. 

The workers were asking a wage in- 
crease of 5 cents an hour, improvement 
in the seniority clause to permit arbitra- 
tion of disputes, and inclusion in the 





contract of the two 15-minute rest pe- 
riods which had been standard practice, 
but which had never been written into 
the contract. 


The settlement provides that seniority 
disputes may be arbitrated, that the 15- 
minute rest periods be written into the 
contract, and that the contract will be 
opened for further discussions on wages 
and other matters Oct. 1. The union also 
won agreement that all those on the pay- 
roll. at the time of the strike would be 
offered a return to their jobs. 





8%c at Valley Baking in Ohio 


MIDDLEPORT, O.—A contract settlement worth 84% cents an hour 
was unanimously approved on July 28 by the members of Local 21 working 
at the Ohio Valley Baking Co., Int’l Rep. Edgar L. Johnson reported. Six 


cents is in direct wage increases. The 


balance provided ‘for other benefits. 


The agreement is effective last July 11, 
and is due to run for one year. 

In addition to the wage boosts, the 
workers won pay at the higher rate when 
an employee works more than 4 hours 
in a higher classification than his reg- 
ular one; night shift premiums of 5 cents 
an hour; sickness and accident insurance, 
paying up to $40 a week for 13 weeks, 
with cost to be equally shared by em- 





ployer and employee; 3 days’ paid funeral 
leave, and other improvements in work- 
ing conditions. 


Johnson led the committee, which in- 
cluded Unit Chairman Eloise Chapman, 
Charles Hoffman, Lando Clay, Don Eblin 
and Jir Whitlatch. Johnson commend- 
ed the committee for having “spent long 
hours in negotiations and ceme up with 
a fine settlement.” 


ry,” bringing them the highest wage 


rates in the baby food industry. The 100 
National Dairy workers, after a three-day 
strike, won agreement from the company 
on reducing the work week from 6 days 
and 48 hours to 5 days and 40 hours with 
no cut in wages. 


A three-year agreement at Gerber pro- 
vides wage boosts of 742 cents an hour 
this year, 6 cents more next year, and 
@& Wage reopener after 2 years. Other im- 
provements include reduction in the pro- 
gression period for higher rated jobs from 
the previous 50 days to 30 days; time and 
a half after 8 hours in a day, and for 
Saturday work, and double time for Sun- 
day work; improved vacation eligibility; 
3 days’ paid family funeral leave, and 
company payment of the difference be- 
tween regular wages and jury or Na- 
tional Guard pay. 


The Gerber employees, members of 
Local 530 in Fremont, already enjoy com- 
pany paid hospital and medical care, life 
insurance and a pension plan whose cost 
is shared by employer and employees, 


The negotiating committee included 
‘530’ Pres. Bill Dean, Sec.-Treas. Marian 
Rumsey, Chief Steward Earl Cook and 
the division stewards, all assisted by Int'l 
Reps. Tom and Jack Kirkwood. 


Nat’! Dairy Strike Won 


At the Ovid, Mich. plant of National 
Dairy more than 100 members of Local 
86 were forced to strike to cut working 
hours, and to win an adequate offer from 
the company, whose products are put out 
unde? the well known Sealtest label. 


RWDSU dairy locals elsewhere in the 
state, provides a reduction in the work 
week from the previous 6 days-48 hours 


the first agreements in the dairy indus- 


In addition to this, maintenance men 


received a 10-cent classification increase, 
and the entire plant enjoys an 
tional 7 cents an hour above the base 
rates as a result of the contract’s cost- 
of-living provision, 


—_e 
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The South 





Lerner Warehouse in Atlanta 
rganized: Election Aug. 29 


ATLANTA, Ga. — As the organizing campaign at the Lerner Shops home office and warehouse here 
reached a peak, with a sizeable majority signing up in RWDSU, Int'l Sec.-Treas. Al Heaps announced that 
the National Labor Relations Board had scheduled an election among the 150 employees for Aug. 29. 


The company agreed to the election 
following the intercession of RWDSU 
Pres. Max Greenberg, who spoke to top 
management in New York City urging a 
fair campaign and consent to an NLRB- 
conducted election which will permit the 
employees a free choice of the union they 
want. 


The campaign continues to roll, 
Heaps said, with more new members 
joining the union every day. Heaps, who 
is also organization director of the 
RWDSU, returned from this city after 
a stay of several days during which he 
spoke to the workers at a well at; 
tended membership meeting. 


The workers have joined the union in 
spite of—and frequently because of—the 


company’s anti-union moves, which con- 
sisted mainly of attempts to intimidate 
the employees. Heaps said these tac:ics 
served to cement the workers together 
firmly in the union, 


In his talk to the Lerner employees 
Heaps pointed out that the big RWDSU 
Lerner contingent in New York, both in 
the retail stores of Local 1102 and the 
1,000-worker warehouse and office in 
District 65, would support their fight to 
bring the union into their plant. He 
stressed, however, that this support 
would be forthcoming “only if you con- 
tinue to demonstrate that you really want 
the union by fighting for it.” 


Connell Heads Drive 


Leading the campaign here from day 
to day is Int'l Rep. Bill Connell, assisted 
by two organizers from the regional AFL- 
CIO, Waldo Rasnake and W. R. Thrasher. 

Among the company’s tactics in fight- 
ing the plant’s organization has been the 
attempt to explain away differences of 
as much as $20 between wages here and 
in New York for the same work. The 
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TAKING GOOD PICTURES this summer? One of 
them may be good enough to win a prise in 
Che Record’s Phote Contest. See Page 10 for 
vinners this issue, and details on how to enter. 
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company has been saying that New 
York’s cost of living is much higher than 
that in Atlanta. The fact is, as a glance 


at government cost-of-living figures 
shows, that Atlanta’s cost of living is 
one of the highest in the country. 








NEGOTIATING COMMITTEE for employees of Home Baking Co., members 

of Local 441 in Birmingham, Ala. won 3-year package totaling. 26 cents. 

Settlement included employer-paid ‘Health, Welfare and Pension Plan, im- 

proved vacations, substantial improvements in working conditions. L. to r., 
Leo Washington, Shop Steward James Keith, Monroe Wright. 





100 New Members Win Fine Pact at 
Hill Grocery Whse, Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala. — The new members of Local 261, working at 
Hill Grocery Warehouse, unanimously ratified their first RWDSU con- 
tract at a membership meeting on July 21.. It covers more than™l00 em- 


ployees and provides 10 cent hourly wage 
increases for all, a grievance procedure, 
seniority provisions, guaranteed 40 hour 
week, holiday pay, improved vacations, 
job classifications and other benefits 
which go along with Local 261 contracts. 


Even after the labor board election was 
won by the union last June 13, the com- 


pany advised the employees to ask for’ 


the return of their signed union applica- 
tion cards. But the workers, led by a de- 





termined rank and file committee, ignor- 
ed this advice. They convinced the com- 
pany they were in the union to stay, and 
won a fine first contract as a result. 


Leading the workers in the talks was 
Int’l Rep. Bill Langston, with a commit- 
tee including Shop Chairman Andrew 
Parker, William Pickens, Rufus Lewis, 
Louville Allen, Sam Cartz, Eugene Ellis, 
Cecil Brown and Tom Lanier. 





Toy Firm's Stalling Nixed in Ga. 
ATLANTA, Ga.—The Rushton Toy Co., more than 90 percent of whose employees have joined the 
RWDSU in the past several weeks, took a decisive defeat early this month in an attempt to stall a labor board 





16c cit Hardin’ s in Alabama 


TUSCALOOSA, Ala.—A new two-year contract between Local 405 and Hard- 
in’s Bakery was settled this month, bringing the plant employees wage increases 
totaling 16 cents an hour over the 2 years, plus considerable gains in vacatiqns, 
holidays, seniority and oyertime pay. Salesmen won $8 weekly increases over 


the 2 years. 


Terms of the agreement call for 8-cent hourly wage boosts effective July 9, 
1956 and again on July 9, 1957; reduction in eligibility for 2 and 3 week vacations 
from the former 5 and 15 years to 3 and 5 years, respectively, (One: year’s service 
remains the requirement for one week vacations); 3 days’ paid funeral leave, time 
and a half after 8 hours in a day instead of only after 40 hours; increased guar- 
anteed work day, from 4 to 5 hours; improvements in paid holidays, better rest 
periods for women employees, and improved seniority. 


Route salesmen also won the improved vacation, funeral leave and senior- 
ity provisions, and in addition won better route guarantees as well as a more 
equitable system of route posting and bidding. 
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election at the 350-worker plant. 


The company tried to throw a monkey 
wrench into the election works by filing 
unfair labor practice charges with the 
NLRB—charges which had no basis in 
fact. 


The workers promptly got together 
in a mass meeting to protest the stall- 
ing tactic and issued an ultimatum to 


the company: either management 
would withdraw the charges, which 
were holding up an election, or, the 
employees warned, there would be a 
strike. 


The company had a week to act, and 
one day before the deadline it withdrew 
the phony complaint. 


Meanwhile, the workers await an elec- 
tion date from the board, which heard 
the union’s petition on July 23. 


The organizing campaign at Rushton 
has been rapid, with a large majority 
joining up in a matter of a few weeks 
under the leadership of Int’l Rep, Bill 
Connell. Connell is being aided by the 
regional office of the AFL-CIO. 
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80 at Simmons 
In Vancouver 


Join Local 535 














VANCOVER, B.C. — Regional 
Dir. Gerald Emary reports that 
80 employees of the Simmons 
Mfg. Co. won certification of Lo- 
cal 535 RWDSU as the union of 
their choice this month, and that 
negotiations for a first contract 
will be gotten under way soon. 
Local 535 is the union of whole- 
sale grocery and food processing 
workers in this area. 


Elsewhere, contract settlements were 
won at B.C. Sugar Refining and the 
W. H. Malkin Co. The 300 B.C. work- 
ers, members of Local 517, settled for 
61.-cent hourly wage increases, retro- 
active to March 1955, and shift pre- 
mium of 10 cents an hour for the 
afternoon shift and 15 cents for night 
shift workers. The wage boost brings 
starting rates to $1.5942 an hour for 
men and $1.43 for women employees. 
A number of other improvements in 
working conditions were won. 

The members of Local 580 at the 
W. H. Malkin Co. won a new agree- 
ment which provides for the first 
time a standard set of rates covering 
the four branches of the company 
elsewhere in the province as well as 
the Vancouver operation. The pact 
calls for 744-cent hourly increases 
effective Sept. 1, 1955 and Sept. 1, 
1956. The produce divisions in this 
contract gained the 40-hour week, 
bringing them in line with the rest 
of the company. 

Emary said the equalization of 
wages throughout the Malkin chain 
will bring increases of as high as 40 
cents an hour in many instances, 
Warehousemen will have as their basic 
starting rate $1.65 an hour, while 
women will earn $1.34 to start. Also 
won was a severance pay provision, 
giving 2 weeks’ pay for service up to 
4 years and 4 weeks’ pay for service 

of 4 years and more. 


NEWS BRIEFS 
FROM ONTARIO 


In Toronto, Hamilton and Kitchener, 
Int'l Rep. Jack Piper reports organ- 
izational activity among wholesale and 
retail establishments. In Toronto cam- 
paigns are under way at the Wilkin- 
son, Kompass wholesale hardware firm 
and in some wholesale tobacco estab- 
lishments. The Hamilton drive is con- 
centrating on the Wilson and Arliss 
Shoe Stores, and the Kitchener cam- 
paign is centered in retail men’s wear 
stores and independent food stores. 

In Oakville a two-year contract was 
won at the Ford Motor Co. plant cafe- 
teria providing 18-cent hourly wage 
increases—12 cents this year and 6 
cents next—time and a half for Satur- 
day work, an additional paid holiday 
and other gains. 

In Orillia and Peterboro the York 
Trading shops settled their contracts. 
In Orillia a 2-year agreement provides 
4 cents an hour the first year and 3 
cents the second, and in Peterboro a 
l-year pact was agreed on for a 4-cent 
hourly wage boost. 

In Stratford and Woodsteck two 
newly organized Dominion Stores have 
agreed on their first RWDSU con- 
tracts. Running for 2 years, they pro- 
vide conditions typical of other Dom- 
inion Stores in RWDSU locals through- 
out the province as well as wage in- 
creases of $2 now and $1.75 next year. 
Among the conditions won are com- 
pany paid health and life insurance, 
sick benefits and job security. 

In Brantford, newly organized em- 
ployees of McHutchion’s Bakery won 
their first RWDSU contract in quick 
time after Local 461 was certified as 
the union of the employees’ choice, 
Int’l Rep. Hugh Buchanan reported. 
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PLUS and MINUS 


The 84th Congress has ended, and its members are now 
scattered throughout the 48 states, hard dt work on the up- 
coming election campaign, The record of the Congress—and 
of each individual Senator and Representative—will have much 
to do with the election campaign. 

How did the 84th Congress fare on legislation close to 
the hearts of working people? The Record spells out the results 
below, compiled by Press Associates-PAI. As you judge the 
results, keep in mind that this Congress was controlled by the 
Democrats, but that part of the Democratic majority in each 
House consisted Of Dixiecrats who more often lined up with 
the Republicans than with their own party on matters affect- 
ing labor. 


Minimum Wage: During its first session, the 84th Con- 
gress raised the minimum wage in interstate commerce from 
75 cents to $1 an hour, or ten cents an hour higher than the 
Eisenhower Administration was willing to grant. Although the 
members of most unions. earn more than the $1 minimum 
organized labor fought for the raise in the interest of im- 
proving the general standard of living of all workers. 


Social Security: During the session just ended, Congress 
amended the Social Security system on two highly important 
fronts. It provided for the payment of benefits to the per- 


manently disabled at age 50 instead of waiting until 65 as in 
the past. It also made it possible for women workers to begin 
drawing benefits at age 62 instead of age 65, though at slightly 
‘reduced rates. Important in themselves, these two measures 
— the way for further improvements strongly desired by 
apdor. 


Workmen’s Compensation: Congress adopted the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workmen’s Compensation act which 
sets a model for the states. At the same time Congress also 


liberalized Civil Service retirement benefits for Federal em- 
; ployees. 


Health Legislation: While there was nothing spectacular 
in this field Congress enacted a series of small measures sup- 
ported by labor. One was extension of the Hill-Burton Bill for 


the construction of hospitals for another two years. Ap- 
propriations for health institutes were increased and an ap- 
propriation was made to study the problems of the aging. 





‘ 






Highway Program: Congress passed a huge highway con- 
struction program to bring the nation’s roads up to date. A 
major labor victory was inclusion of Davis-Bacon provisions 
for the payment of prevailing wages. Another important vic- 
tory was elimination of financing measures that would have 
been a financial bonanza for the bankers. 
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on CONGRESS 


Boil Minimum Wage: During its second session, Congress failed 
to act on a matter of burning interest to retail workers—ex- 
tension of minimum wage coverage to retail. While the Senate 
Labor Sub-committee held hearings, and the House staged a 
pretense at a hearing, neither considered any specific Jegisla- 
tion, and this critically important issue now will come before 
the next Congress. 


eee Housing: The final decision to vote funds for only 35,000 
public housing units a year for the next two years came as a 
bitter disappointment to the liberal-labor bloc, especially after 
the Senate had voted for 135,000. Housing experts say that the 
present program is entirely inadequate. At the same time some 
improvements were made in cooperative housing, urban im- 
provements and in certain types of housing financial aid. 


ae School Construction: Despite the acknowledged inadequacy 
of school construction throughout the United States, the 
House of Representatives crushed a labor-supported bill to 
provide Federal aid to the states. A coalition of 119 Republicans 
and 103 Democrats killed the bill amidst Democratic charges 
that the Administration, although pretending to be for the 
measure, actually knifed it. 


ees Hell’s Canyon: Supporters of public power suffered a heavy 

defeat when the Senate killed the Hell’s Canyon Dam bill, 51 

to 41. Here again a coalition of 43 Republicans and 8 Demo- 

crats succeeded in killing the measure amidst charges that 

the Eisenhower Administration had put powerful pressure on 

* GOP Senators to support the private utility interests on the 
Columbia River. 


ee Atomic Power Reactors: Supporters of at least some pub- 
licly built atomic power reactors suffered another bitter defeat 
when Congress killed a bill that would have directed the Atomic 
Energy Commission to build power reactors on its own rather 
than leaving the job to private industry which thus far has 
gotten nowhere. The Administration didn’t want the bill con- 
tending that private industry is doing all right. 






exitaitie: Civil Rights: Despite a great deal of huffing and puffing, 
Congress did nothing on civil rights, bringing a sharp rebuke 
from Senator Patrick McNamara, Michigan Democrat. De- 
claiming that tremendous strides had been made in the field 
of civil rights under Roosevelt and Truman, McNamara added: 
“Minority groups in the United States for the first time caught 
sight of their deserved goal of first-class citizenship. It is 
acutely distressing to me that progress toward this goal has 
been halted in the tangles of parliamentary jungle.” 


Taft-Hartley. Nothing was done on this law. Actually the 
margin between Republicans and Democrats in both Houses 
was so slight that even though the Democrats theoretically 
controlled Congress, reopening of the labor law might have 
oroved disastrous. 


Immigration Act: Another disappointment was the failure 
of Congress to do anything about amending the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act, although President Eisenhower has 
repeatedly asked that this be done. 


9e 

















Photo Contest: 


A veritable-flood of entries in The Record’s Photo Contest caused the 
editors to select for this issue six winners of $5 prizes. Would you like to 
enter? Send pictures of your vacation, your union outing, your kid in his 
cutest pose, sports activities, etc. Send as many as you like—we’ll re- 
turn ’em all 


Winners, published in every issue of The Record, get $5 prizes, and 
are automatically eligible for grand prize of $25 when the contest closes 
Sept. 30. 


Please put your name, address and local number on thé back of every 
photo, plus details on photo itself, and mail to The Record, 132 West 43rd 
Street, New York 36, New York. 











“NATURE GIRD” is smiling daughter of S. Scherline who 
snapped photo. Scherline is a member of Shoe Clerks Local 
1268 in New York. 














“I LOVE A PARADE” as seen by Frank Ward of Local 483, Cardinal, 
Ont, This picture was taken while on vacation in Ottawa, Canada. 











“GONNA DANCE WITH MY 

DOLLIES.” Just a small part 

of a large antique doll collec- 

tion owned by Miss Nellie Arn- 

old, of Local 390 in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

















“SMALL FRY” is the delightful subject which captures a prize 
for Philip Simmons of Macy’s, Local 1-S, New York. 











_“AIN’T WE SWEET” was submitted by Robert Lechner. A worker at James 








Vernor Co. in Detroit, Mich. Lechner is a member of Local 297. 
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Interview by ROBERT DOBBS 


Leah Scianimanico faltered several times as she told The Record of her nightmare ex- 
perience on the Italian liner Andrea Doria which sank just 10% hours after she was 
rammed off Nantucket Island, July-25 by the Swedish ship Stockholm, 

Leah, a member of RWDSU District 65, was on a leave of absence from her job as a comp- 
tometer operator at Bloomsburg Mills, a textile firm in New York. She went to Ttaly, the 
home land of her parents,in fulfillment of a long-held dream, and one which took her more 
than a year of careful saving to realize. She w2nt to visit fér the first time her grandfather, 
#0 is 98 years old, and other members of her family, and also to tour many of Italy’s most 


beautiful cities. 


Still under a doctor’s treatment for rope-burned hands and extreme shock, she found it 
difficult to tell her story of the horrible night of July 25. Here is the story of Leah Scianima- 
nico, RWDSU member and passenger on the ill-fated Andrea Doria. 


i haven't been getting much sleep the past 
few weeks. Every time I close my eyes to go to 
sleep, I can see what happened all over again. 


“The crash came, I learned later, at 11:20 
at night. I was fast asleep in the cabin I shared 
with three other women. It was located towards 
the back of the ship. 


“I woke up from the shaking of the ship, 
and I first got the idea something was wrong 
when I heard screaming all around. One of the 
other women, a school teacher, I think, hadn’t 
retired and was still fully dressed. She told us 
to put on: our life jackets, and I helped one of 
the women put hers on. We came out of 
the cabin and followed the crowd onto the deck 
—I guess it’s the one they call the promenade 
deck—and we were told to wait there. There 
was a lot of commotion, and I was frightened 
sick. 


“There were some announcements on the 
loudspeakers, and we knew the Andrea Doria 
had crashed. Then the power went out, and 
there were no more announcements. Almost 
everybody started praying. And I prayed. I 
remember having a strange feeling as I thought 
back to just a little while before, when I was 
in St. Beter’s Square in Rome and was blessed 
by the Pope. Not everyone gets to be blessed by 
the Pope and then right after that, is faced by 
something like this. 


“With the power out the lights went out 
too, and with no more announcements over the 
loudspeakers the people began to feel pretty 
neglected. Members of the crew, though, kept 
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running up and down among the people shout- 
ing what we were to do. 


“A lot of the people had gathered on a deck 
or two lower than where I was. I was towards 
the back of the ship, leaning against the wall 
of’ cabins, and facing the rail. The ship was 
tilted way over and the deck slanted down 
towards the water. I was on the side which was 
out of the water, and many people up there 
had to hang on to the rail or they would have 
slid right across the deck and down into the 
water. 


“The steward who took care of my room was 
there too, and he kept telling me to jump into 
the water. He kept,saying it would be safer in 
the water, and that I’d be picked up by a boat 
almost as soon as I hit the water. But I told him 
no. I wouldn’t do it, not me. I was scared enough 
and thought I would die of shock. I’m nqswim- 
mer, and I couldn’t see myself jumping into 
that water. 


“And then I was told to use a rope tied to 
the rail and leading down to a lifeboat in the 
water.” 


Leah spoke all along in a calm voice, al- 
most a monotone, and it was plain that she was 
forcing herself to recall the night of July 25, 
As she began to fell of the rope she suddenly 
stopped talking and looked down at her hands, 
whose palms were still covered with bandages 
where the tertible rope burns she suffered were 
healing. Her voice was a bit choked as she con- 
tinued. 


“The sailors asked me if I had the strength 
to slide down the rope. I didn’t have it, but I 
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On the 


A ndrea Doria 


was afraid if I didn’t take the rope they would 
throw me in. I found the strength to hold on 
to that rope, and it’s a miracle I was able to 
hang on all the way down and not drop into 
the boat. A lot of people got hurt sliding down 
ropes part of the way and then losing their 
grips and dropping to the boats. 


“When I was about to slide down the rope 
I saw the only example of cowardice that I was 
to see during the whole time. As I went toward 
the rail to take the rope a young man ran in 
front of me, grabbed it and slid down into the 
lifeboat. 


- “The lifeboat was one of those from the Ile 
de France. The water was calm and the night 
wasn’t cold, but I was dressed only in my 
pajamas. I didn’t even have slippers on my feet, 
and my hands and feet felt pretty cold. The 
boat took us over to the Ile de France, where 
they bandaged my hands. Then they wrapped 
us in blankets and gave us coffee. Soon after 
that we got a@ full meal. Chicken I think it was, 
and it sure tasted good. 


“And then I began to feel the shock of the 
experience stronger than ever. I couldn’t be- 
lieve somehow that I was saved. I was sure I 
was going to die. I even thought something 
would go wrong with the Ile de France, and it 
would sink too. I think I was most frightened 
by the thought that just a few hours after I got 
off the Andrea Doria it sank to the bottom. 


“I was able to call my folks from the ship’s 
telephone about noon the next day. Before I 
called, they had gotten the news of the ac- 
cident, and you can imagine how they felt, not 
knowing whether I was safe or not. When the 
ship arrived in New York my family was there 
to meet me. Our reunion was just one of hun- 
dreds. People were embracing each other all 
over the pier and everybody was crying. 


“I’m staying home now for a while, with 
my family. As soon as I can get a decent night’s 
sleep I’ll go back to work.” 

Leah has, like most of the passengers of the 
Andrea Doria, filed suit for recovery of her be- 
longings and compensation for her terrible ex- 
perience. 


Finally, almost as an afterthought, she said, 
“You know, I took the ship because I was afraid 
of flying.” 











letters to the editor: 


Ike Re-election Seen Hurting Labor 


To the Editor: 

President Eisenhower is popular, according to the opinion polls, and has 
won the sympathy of most people because of his illnesses. However, it is my 
sincere opinion that his re-election this year could be a disaster for the labor 
movement, . 

This. was revealed just before his last illness when he openly appedled to 
the Republicans in Congress to support his important foreign aid program. 
They rejected him. His second illness followed soon afterwards. 

Thus, the Big Business Republicans showed who nas the real power. A 
second term for General Eisenhower would mean that the anti-labor Repub- 
licans could openly flout him. His influence would be even less than now_be- 
cause a second term could not be followed by a third. They conceivably could 
break his heart. Most bosses have as little use for worn out generals as they 
have for worn out workers. 

This would mean an ineffectual President with a Congress controlled by 
Republicans and reactionary Democrats, becoming a great threat to labor and 
all it represents. The federal government would be completely in the hands of 
those who could harm labor. 





HARRY RHEIN 
New York, N. Y. 


(Editor’s note: What do you think of the issues raised in the foregoing letter? 
Let’s hear your opinion on the vital 1956 Presidential election campaign.) 


Likes Jane Goodsell, Helen Keller Story | 


To the Editor: ‘i 
When we got back from our vacation at Schroon Lake Sunday evening, we 


found the latest issue of The RWDSU Record. Before we unpacked, my husband 
and I read it from cover to cover. As usual, it was most interesting. 

Always enjoy Jane Goodsell’s articles. Her latest endeavor, “Snaps Are No 
Snap,” really hit the spot. How true, how true! The Helen Keller. interview 
inspiring. Her words “make you sit up and take notice.” 

Keep up the good work! 

BARBARA MADISON SCHER 


Sunnyside, L. I, 
Mr. Goodsell Likes The Record 


To the Editor: 
I have seen clippings and tear-sheets from some recent issues of The 


Record—especially some beautiful layouts of the column written by my wife, 
Jane Goodsell—and have been so intrigued by them that I'd like to see all of 


every issue you publish. Would you place me on your mailing list? 
g JAMES GOODSELL, Editer 


Oregon Labor Press 
Portland, Ore. 





LOCAL 110 MEMBER’S DAUGHTER A HIT on famous “Original Amateur 
Hour’”’ television show conducted by Ted Mack. Sandra Phillips, whose father § 
works at Quaker Oats Co. plant in Cedar Rapids, lowa, is joined above by 
Ted Mack in hi-jinks on the show. She was three-time winner in nation-wide | 
balloting by TV audience, is thus qualified to enter show's National Amateur 


Championship competition in New York’s Madison Square Garden on Sept. 9. | 
Sandra's a mimic, impersonating phonograph record personalities. 
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PARDNERS—x** 


Recipe for summer diversion: toss lightly on one Vista 
Vision screen, 1 Jerry Lewis, 1 Dean Martin (with vocals), 2 
luscious females (f blonde, 1 redheaded). Add with a heavy 
hand, 1 villain. Blend entire mixture together and drop into 


- familiar plot, namely: honest but poor ranch foreman in love 
® with boss-lady, plus weak but wealthy city boy who wants 


miore than anything to be a cowboy. Place before eager pub- 
lic, and tease from time to time with various fragments of 
humor which go from the bottom of the eo eee 

barrel to hilarity. * : 


As the final offering of their ten years 
pardnership, Martin and Lewis were 
worthy of a better script than the one 
supplied for by Pardners, although they 
have had worse material in their time. But 
then, in my book anything with Jerry Le- 
wis in it can’t be bad. From time to time 
there are strokes of comedy that are gems, 
particularly a short sequence wherein they 
play their own fathers—grey hair, whisk- 
ers, ete.—while fighting to save the old homestead, and both 
are fatally shot. It is one of the funniest satires ever done, 
from the first cliche to the last wheezing breath. 


It has often been my feeling that Jerry Lewis, tremendous 
talent that he is, has yet to show his full potential. If he and 
Dean Martin are truly going their separate ways, good luck 
and good lungs to Dean, but lurking under that slapstick ex- 
terior of my favorite clown lies a Chaplinesque quality, and 
I'd like very much to see it develop. 





—BEA ECKSTEIN 


SOMEBODY UP THERE LIKES ME—xxx 


This new MGM release is the hard hitting life story of 
middleweight champion Rocky Graziano. It takes you from his 
boyhood days as a juvenile delinquent to his days of victory 
and fame. Cruel and sometimes gruesome in its details, Some- 
body Up There Likes Me, however, delivers a realistic punch. 


As a kid running wild on the lower East Side, Rocky—who 
hated fighting—learned his profession well. With his street 
gang, he stole radios from open windows, hijacked trucks and 

pr at mes q fought in gang wars. This led to one prison 
term after another until the Army caught 
up with him. To Rocky this was just an- 
other prison and he reacted with the same 
hatred towards his officers as he did to 
the prison guards. However, spending a 
year in Army prison taught Rocky to use 
his fists for a purpose, and upon his release 
he is shown as a well conditioned boxer. 
Meeting the woman he fharries is the next 
good thing that happens to Rocky. With 
her understanding and courage he realizes 
his. responsibilities to his family as well as 
to himself, and emerges as a rounded hu- 
man being. 


In the role of Rocky Graziano is the new star Paul New- 
man, who plays the part with real depth. Although compared 
with Marlon Brando’s for his acting mannerisms, Mr. Newman 
shows a fine talent on his own, and a real perception of the 
role. He nvt only walks and talks like the champ but even looks 
like him. Pier Angeli as Rocky’s wife gives a mature perform- 
ance quite different from the sweet-nothing roles she’ usually 
portrays. Brutal and mean, but filled with pathos, Somebody 
Up There Likes Me makes an interesting screenplay. 


—ROSEMARIE DA SILVA 








RECORD MOVIE RATING 


kikk kkk xk 
La Strada Pardners I’ve Lived Before 
The King and I Somebody Up There Autumn Leaves 
Rifift Likes Me Earth Vs. The 
anton Gane The Doctors Flying Saucers 
aa Private’s Progress Bigger Than Life 
High Society The Proud Ones 
4 Bullfight Foreign Intrigue 
Moby Dick ge « Great Loco- 
The Fastest Gun = rhe Eddy Duchin 
Altve Story 
Trapeze 
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With politics in open season and with the conventions 
of the major political parties with us, a dictionary of political 
expressions ts a necessity. 


In a broadcast over CBS radio recently, Griffing Ban- 
croft provided one with ‘a touch that should lead to far 
more realistic political understanding than do most defini- 
tions. 


Right Wing—A liberal’s term for the rest of the party. 
Left Wing—A conservative’s term for the rest of the 
party. 


Middle of the Road—The most crowded section in any 
thoroughfare ...a place where nothing grows—except a 
bumper crop of politicians. 


Favorite Son—A brat spoiled by his parents ... who have 
given him a whole state delegation to play with. A favorite 
son is not a candidate for anything, except—if he can’t get 
the nomination himself—perhaps a place in the cabinet. 


Dark Horse—Almost any delegate in the hall; a dark 
horse is always kept carefully hidden by his supporters who 
meanwhile do their best to kill off all the other horses. 


Delegates—Political units of which there are always 
more than meets the eye ... when the delegate claims of all 
the candidates are totaled up, the sum of the parts is con- 
siderably more than the whole. 


Unpledgéa delegate—The man of the hour; a member 
of the privileged class, who can have almost anything he 
wants. 


Keynote Speaker—A man who must talk at length be- 
fore the convention has picked its nominee, and who there- 
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fore is not allowed to say anything; keynote speakers are 
judged by their ability to inspire with generalities. 


Vice Presidential Candidate—A curious phenomenon 
which doesn’t exist until after the presidential candidate is 
named, and then suddenly appears to fill the hall. 


The Platform—A do-it-yourself kit which makes a 
curious structure on which to stand, or to run; fashioned 
to look beautiful from all directions. Platforms are easily 
disassembled and stored away after November. 


Planks—Removable parts of platforms; designed to be 
taken out and substituted before various audiences and in 
various parts of the country. 


A Deal—Something only the other fellow makes. 


Smoke-Filled Roem—The place where the other fellow 
makes the deal. f “ 


Caucus—A meeting called to consider whether the chair- 
man of your delegation should accept a cabinet post from 
one candidate or an ambassadorship from another. 


Spontaneous Demonstration—A carefully planned and 
organized period of noisy confusion; it has never been estab- 
lished just who is fooled by these spontaneous demonstra- 
tions. 


Bandwagon—A vehicle racing at top speed, but always 
ready to stop and pick up anyone who hails it; one of the 
major political mysteries of our day is what has become of 
so many bandwagons that somehow got lost in the past. 


Roll Call—Usually a method of confirming something 
that is known beforehand; roll calls are undertaken only 
after all other means of settling things have been exhausted. 
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By JANE GOODSELL 


Some people seem to be born knowing which silver spoon to use. 
They know, by instinct, how to perform a correct introduction and 
when to murmur, “Exquisite.” ; 


They never seem to need haircuts, they always wear the right 
clothes and they don’t go to pieces wondering how much to tip the 
bellboy. 


And other people go through life wishing that the floor beneath 
their feet would open up‘so that they could sink through it. 


With the best intentions in the world, they go around stepping 
on other people’s toes, hurting people’s feelings and making critica] 
remarks about individuals who turn out to be other people’s first 
cousins. 


If they break a shoulder strap it’s a vital one. If thes take their 


























shoes off underneath the table, their feet swell so they can’t get them 
back on, 


If they try to be neighborly and prescribe a favorite cold remedy 
to the sniffly gentleman standing beside them in the elevator, he turns 
out to be an eye, ear, nose and throat specialist. 


And, if they tell a dissecting room joke to a man who has been 
introduced to them as a doctor, he is later identified as a doctor of 
divinity, not a doctor of medicine. 


Nobody ever sees them when they help old ladies across streets 
or when they comfort little lost children, but if they happen to walk 
as far as the corner with their secretaries, their wives’ friends close 
in on them like a police net. 


If they call a doctor at midnight because they have a temperature 
of 104.5, by the time the doctor arrives it has dropped to 97.8 and, 





forever after, their symptoms are diagnosed as pure imagination. 


They air their dislike of moustaches to a gentleman who suddenly 
seems to have sprouted qg bristling handlebar. 


During a discussion of food prices, they state that the price of 
lamb means nothing to them because they can’t stand it in any shape 
or form. And their hostess’ sudden pallor makes it clear that the dinner 
entree is to be roast leg of lamb. 


They make solicitous inquiries about relatives’ who, unbeknownst 
to them, have been disowned, divorced or buried. 


Trying to pretend they can read French, they point to an item 
on the menu and are informed by the waiter that they have ordered 
the orchestra leader. i * ' 


Savoir faire is a matter of luck, instinct and perfect timing. If 
you’ve got it, whatever you do is right. You can wear a baseball uniform 
to a formal party, and everybody will think it’s the latest rage. 

If you haven’t got it, you can read Emily Post until you’re blue 
in the face, and your face is what you'll still go around falling flat on. 
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By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Expert for The Record ‘ 


Moderate-income families are being squeezed by jumping food priceg 
this summer. At this writing, potatoes are at record-high prices of 59 
to 69 cents for five pounds, coffee is as high as $1.23, many cuts of meat 
are displaying close to a dollar-a-pound tags, and many juites and 
produce items are more expensive. 

Some of these newly-inflated prices are only temporary, as with 
potatoes, which are in comparatively short supply due to a poor grow- 
ing season. But meat will continue comparatively expensiyg until next 
winter, and meat is the largest single food expense, taking 25-30 percent 
of the average family’s food dollar. With meat high, poultry and fish 
also are tending toward costlier levels, especially now that fewer broilers 
and fryers are coming into the markets. 

A survey by this department finds that a market basket of 24 food 
items has gone up six percent in cost just in the past two months from 
May to July, and is 2.2 percent higher than a year ago, with more in- 
creases impending. A number of fruits and vegetables cost 10 to 50 per- 
cent more than last summer, including oranges, green beans, onions and 
lettuce. Even some usually stable low-priced foods like margarine and 
cheddar cheese have gone up. Now processors are pushing up the price 
of frozen orange concentrate. 

The food-price situation poses a real problem this summer because 
other basic expenses, notably rent and home operation, and medical 
care, have been rising for some time. Only reasonable food prices tast 
winter kept the cost of living in check. Now an average wage-earning 
family has to keep its food bills near the same amount as before even 
though prices of food have risen. The only other alternatives may be 
to go into debt, or postpone other needed purchases. A family of four 
with typical take-home pay of $75 a week can’t afford to spend much 
more than $24 a week for food this summer—about $6 a week per person, 

It’s vital to restrain food bills without actually reducing the nutri- 
tional quality of meals—by thoughtful planning and shopping rather 
than excessive substitution of cheap starch and sugar foods for cur- 
rently-costlier meat, fish, eggs and milk. 

Here are suggestions for keeping costs down without sacrificing 
nourishment in this period: 

Compare Meat, Protein Values: Pork, lamb and veal especially have 
jumped. In beef, you’ll find best values currently in chuck. For one thing, 
more grass-fed cattle is coming into the markets and less of the corn- 
fed beef which provides the higher grades of beef for broiling and dry- 
roasting. Also, during the hot months many families avoid the lenger, 
moist cooking methods which chuck and stew beef require, in favor of 
the qnicker broiling of steaks. But you’ll save by buying the less-popular 
cuts.-Flank and round steaks are better buys than sirloin even when their 
price is a little more, as you get about twice as many servings from the 
same weight of round or flank as sirloin or porterhouse. 

In pork, shoulders and Baston butts are better buys than loin roast 
or ham. Figure that a Boston butt not only is generally cheaper than loin, 
but has about 25 per cent more lean than loin or ham. Ham has a little 
more lean than loin and is a better buy when prices are about the 
same for each. 

Lamb and veal are in lowest supply in late summer and are most 
expensive then. The shoulder roasts are better values than the legs. 

Fish for the main dish often will cost you 30-40 per cent less than 
meat. 

Stretch That Meat: Besides looking for best valued” stretch meat 
by using cheese and eggs to replace some of your family’s meat. Natural 
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cheddar and cottage cheese are still the least-expensive high-protein 


foods. Also use eggs in combination dishes with meat. In late summef 
and fall, pullet and medium eggs give you more for the money than 


As this department has previously recommended, one of. the most 
convenient and inexpensive ways to add high-quality protein nourish- 
ment to meals, is with dry skim milk powder. Add it to soups, stews, 
fondues, meat and fish patties and casseroles, and use extra milk powder 
to build up the nourishment in cakes and desserts. 

Avoid “Prepared” Foods: More people are beginning to realize how 
expensive “convenience” foods really are. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
says that food prices are up 11 percent over 1947-49. But the Agricultural 
Marketing Service reports the actual expenditure per person for food 
is 22 percent above 47-49. The discrepancy is considered to be largely 
the extra cost of convenience foods, since average consumption is only 
3 per cent higher. 

One example of how really costly the ready-made foods are, can be 
found in frozen chicken pies, sales of which have been booming. While 
they seem cheap at 27-30 cents per individual” pie, tests by members of 
the St. Louis. Consumer Federation and reports by other groups show 
they contain such negligible quantities of poultry meat they are really 








very expensive. Beginning September 1, the Agriculture Department will 
require that ready-prepared chicken and turkey pies carrying the Fed- 
eral inspection mark must contain at least 14 percent cooked poultry 
meat, in addition to any broth, fat, giblets or skin that may be used. 

Such ready-prepared foods are more than just a convenience. They’ré 
also a way to get you to pay a high price for cheap ingredients. 
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Slick Dick 

NEW YORK.—Vice President Richard M. Nixon, 
candidate for the title of organized labor’s most dis- 
liked politician, probably squirmed at this latest anti- 

Nixon crack in the sedate New York Times: 
“He’s the only man in Washington who can fol- 
low you through a revolving door and come out ahead 


of you.” 
Odd Jobs . 


LONDON.—If you think fou’ve heard of most of 
the active job occupations around you might try to 
figure out these listed by British statisticians: 

Rhubarb forcers, old liquormen, sagger grog 


makers, skull men, dribble mé@n, decomposing ‘men, 


waste devilers, wafflers, caustic firemen, exotic 


gardeners and second half doers. 


Hor Competition 


BOULDER, Col.—Adlai E. Stevenson, Democratic 


Presidential aspirant, described in some detail to a . 


Colorado Democratic meeting Republican Madison 
Avenue tactics planned for the forthcoming cam- 
paign with the use of billboards, leaflets, balloons, 
searchlights, horses and girls, and added: 

“It’s small wonder the Ringling Brothers and all 


Ticklers ; 


the circuses have had to fold their tents this year in 
the face of that kind of competition.” 


Affluent Husbands 


WINNIPEG, Can.—lIt isn’t completely true that 
women control the financial world and their husbands’ 
pay checks, according to Mrs. Grace Hatfield, presi- 
dent of the Women’s Auxiliary of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen & Engineers. “Wives,” said 
Mrs. Hatfield itt a speech, “handle only about 85 cents 
out of every dollar. So you see, out of every dollar we 
give our husbands 15 cents and don’t even ask what 
they do with it.” 


Act of God 


CHICAGO, -Tll.—A small metal fabricating union 
scrimped and saved year after year to accumulate 
enough treasury to build its own union headquarters. 
Finally the union had a stroke of luck—a chance to 
buy a large run-down old mansion in the suburbs for 
the bargain price of $6,900. That took every penny 
in the treasury and then some, but the happy union 
members agreed to do all the repair and remodelling 
work themselves. For five weeks, in their spare time, 
the union members pounded nails and erected parti- 
tions, laid new floors, painted walls, constructed book- 
cases and office furniture. 
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By George 








Came one Sunday with the new headquarters 
nearly completed and somehow the old mansion caught 
fire. It burned like a matchbox, and before the sub- 
urban fire engine arrived there was nothing left but 
brick walls. The next»day three heartbroken union 
officials sat on crates outside the charred ruins and 
wondered what to do next. 

The answer came unexpectedly from a firemen. 
Behind a fireplace on the first floor, the firemen dis- 
covered a square brass box. Inside was $41,000 in large 
Civil War period currency and $5,000 in Confederate 
bills. Unless someone else comes forward to claim it, 
the local union officials figure they now have 
funds—by an act of God—for starting.on a head- 
quarters twice as large as they'd originally planned. 


Nude Deal for Workers? 


CLARKSBURG, N. J.—A 200-room summer resort 
hotel, only 30 miles from New York City, may run 
into the weirdest kind of union trouble in the state's 
history. The Sunny Héights Lodge is scheduled 
the nation’s first nudist hotel, operated by the Amer- 
ican Sunbathing Ass’n. But when the Hotel & Restau- 
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‘rant Workers start to organize the Lodge they'll face 


an unprecedented predicament: no employees will be 
permitted to wear clothes. This could lead to the most 
fantastic NLRB unfair practice charge in history. 
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“He's expecting a letter from one of those matrimonial 
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/ WIND-PROOF AND 
HE WANTED TO TEST IT IN 

\ A BIG WIND BEFORE THE 
‘GUARANTEE RUNS OUT It! 
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